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in the principles of ’agriculture in their several schools.” Prof. 
Henry Tanner, M.R.A.C., examiner for the section under the 
Government Department of Science will, on August 7 next, begin 
a course of twenty lectures, to be continued from day to day, at 
the College in Aberystwith. 

Tiie Universities’ Bill was read a third time in the House 
of Commons and passed on Monday, and a first time in the 
Upper House on Tuesday. 

Adelaide. —We have received a copy of the Calendar of 
Adelaide University for 1877* This University has at present 
only four professors, who represent very fairly the main branches 
of literature and science. There is only one professor for 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and the professor of 
Natural Science gives instruction in Chemistry, Geology, and 
Botany. We hope the University will soon be able to carry the 
principle of sub-division of labour into these two professorships, 
and thus promote efficient teaching, and at the same time relieve 
these two professors of a burden they ought not to be made to 
bear in this advanced age. There are some points in which our 
home universities might advantageously imitate that of Adelaide. 
Judging from the programme of the B.A. examination, the 
Adelaide graduates must be possessed of a more varied amount 
of knowledge than the ordinary graduates of our universities. 
Some knowledge of physical science (physics and chemistry), 
must be possessed by every graduate, and a choice of subjects is 
given in the second and third stages, whereby a candidate can 
take his degree either through literature or science. The Uni¬ 
versity possesses a few valuable scholarships, one, of the value of 
200/. per annum for three years, being awarded after examina¬ 
tion in mathematics and natural science, the holder being 
required to proceed to England, take a degree in science at the 
London University, and undergo a training in engineering. We 
cannot but admire the lines on which education is conducted at 
Adelaide, and we trust the University may soon be able to 
extend its staff of teaching. 

Berlin. —The report of the Berlin University for the present 
year shows an attendance of 2,237 students, a decrease of 253 
on the past year. The lectures are also attended by 2,080 other 
persons not connected with the University. The students are 
divided among the faculties as follows :—Theology, 135 ; law, 
792 ; medicine, 297 ; philosophy (philology, history, &c.), 644; 
mathematics and natural sciences, 369. 194 students are from, 

foreign countries, including nine English and thirty-nine Ameri¬ 
cans. The professors and privat-docenteii number 200—fourteen 
in the theological, eighteen in the legal, seventy-four in the 
medical, and ninety-four in the philosophical faculties. The 
University library contains but 60,000 volumes, the royal library 
of 700,000 volumes being chiefly used. 

Upsala. —The Abo Underratteher states that the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg will be represented by 
MM. Gadoline and Grote at the celebration of the 400th anni¬ 
versary of the foundation of the University of Upsala. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 

American Journal of Science and Arts , June.—An account 
of the discoveries in Vermont geology of the Rev. Augustus 
Wing (continued), by James D. Dana.—On barite crystals from 
the Last Chance Mines, Morgan County, Missouri, and on 
Gothite from Adair County, Missouri, by G. C. Broadhead.— 
Estimation of chromium and aluminium in steel and iron, by 
Andrew A, Blair.—On the chemical composition of triphylite 
from Grafcon, New Hampshire, by S. L. Penh eld.—On a new 
mode of manipulating hydrie sulphide, by Josiah P. Cooke, jun. 
—On a base derived from a waste product in the aniline manu¬ 
facture, by C. Loving Jackson.—On an association of gold with 
Scheelite in Idaho, by B. Silliman. 

Verhandlungen der k. k. zoologisck-botaniscken Gesellschaft in , 
Wieny vol. xxvi, (Parts I. and II.), 1876.—The following are the 
principal papers in this volume :—Synopsis Cecidomydarum, by 
J. y. Bergenstamm and P. Low.—On the structure and habits 
of lichens, by Dr. Arthur Minks.—On the ornithological fauna 
of the Austrio-Hungarian Empire, by A. Pelzeln (fourth paper). 
—Biology and characteristics of Psyllodse, with description of 
two new species of the genus Tsylla, by Dr. F. Low.— On the 
flora of fungi in Hungary, by Fr. Haslinsky.— On the butterfly 
fauna of Surinam, by H, B. Moschler.—Mycological researches, 
by Schulzer von Miiggenburg.—On the lichen-flora of New 
Zealand, by Dr. A. von Krempelhuber. 

Reale Isiituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettered Rendiconti t vol. x., 
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fasc. viii.—On the encystment of the Proteus of Quanzati ( Am - 
phileptus moniliger y Ehr.), by M. Maggi.—Theory of reticular 
woodwork combined with an articulated system in modern 
American suspension bridges, by M. Clericetti.—The silk of the 
Bombyx mylitta, by M. Gabba. 

The fahrbuch der k.k. geologischen Reichsaustalt (1876, vol. 
xxvi., Oct.-Dec.) contains the following papers:—On the ore 
deposits of the southern Bukowina, by B. Walter.—On the soda 
and Szek-soil in the Plungarian Lowlands, by E. von Kvassay. 
—On some green slate of the Saxon Erzgebirge, by Dr. E. 
Geinitz.—On the petrographical condition of the tuft-stones 
occurring in the Devonic formation at Graz, by Job. Terglav.— 
On some rocks from the neighbourhood of Rosignano and Castel- 
lina Maritima to the south of Pisa, by Dr. Friedrich Berwerth. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
London 

Royal Society, June 14.—“ On the Minute Structure and 
Relationships of the Lymphatics of the Mammalian Skin, and 
on the Ultimate Distribution of Nerves to the Epidermis and 
Subepklermic Lymphatics,” by George Hoggan, M.B., and 
Frances Elizabeth Hoggan, M.D. Communicated by Dr* 
William Farr, F.R.S. 

“ Refractive Indices of Glass,” by J. Hopldnson, D.Sc., M.A. 
Communicated by Prof. G. G. Stokes, Sec. R.S. 

“ Electrostatic Capacity of Glass,” by J. Plopkinson, D.Sc., 
M.A. Communicated by Prof. Sir William Thomson, F.R.S. 

“ On the Difference of Potential produced by the Contact of 
different Substances,” by Prof. R. B, Clifton, F.R.S. 

Linnean Society, June 7.—Prof. Allman, F.R.S., president, 
in the chair.—Dr. Maxwell Masters read an interesting paper on 
the “Morphology of Primroses.” Hitherto much discussion has 
arisen with rtfertnee to the superposition of the stamens to the 
petals, the free central placenta, and the nature of the ovules in 
the Primulacese. From a lengthened study and comparison of 
the development of the flower, minute structures, and pheno¬ 
mena of monstrosities, the author arrives at conclusions differing 
somewhat from those hitherto held. Cultivation is not the 
reason of the frequent structural variation, for deformed Primu- 
laceas in the wild state are far from uncommon ; indeed the wild 
primrose itself is very much subject to such changes. Certain 
genera and species are more frequently found deformed than are 
others; for instance, the cowslip is less subject to change than is 
the primrose. Entering into all the more important variations 
observed by the author and recorded by others, in various parts 
of the flower, he sums up : (1) That the petals of most Pritnu- 
lacese are late outgrowths from the receptacular tube. (2) That 
the placenta is a direct prolongation of the receptacle or axis, 
and without apex or side connection with the carpels. (3) The 
placenta occasionally in monstrous flowers arises from the margin 
or centre of carpel, but sometimes is detached, the detached 
placentae cohering like a solid column. (4) Staminal and car- 
pellary leaves may occasionally be divided or lobed. (5) The 
ovular coat is essentially foliar, representing blade or undivided 
leaf, and is not a direct production from the axis. (6) Processes 
of carpellary leaf may be infolded, thus forming secondary 
carpels. —The Rev. G. Henslow followed by a (t Note on the causes 
of numerical increase of parts of plants.” In this he classified 
the various methods and causes of the increase of parts of leaves 
and floral whorls, more especially with the view of limiting each 
of the various kinds to its proper cause respectively.—The secre¬ 
tary briefly indicated the contents of a paper by Mr. Marcus 
Hartog, “ On the floral development and symmetry in the order 
Sapotaceae.” From the extracts read of this communication it 
appears the author, from observation of growing plants in 
Ceylon has independently arrived at and here brought for¬ 
ward further evidence tending to the same results propounded 
by the two foregoing home botanists.—“ On the nymph stage 
of the Embidae, with notes on the habits of the family, &e.,” 
was next read by the author, Mr, R. McLachlan. He 
stated that in 1837 Prof. Weriwood (in Trans . Linn. Soc,) 
instituted the characters of Embia f a genus of insects allied to 
the white ant. Lately (therefore forty years after) Mr. Michael, 
of Highgate, discovered some orchids partially destroyed by an 
insect found to belong to the Embidse, and subsequently the nymph 
form obtained fills a gap in the insect’s history. Mr. McLachlan, 
in allusion to the habits, recorded by Mr. Lucas and others, men¬ 
tioned its being carnivorous and spinning a silken web like that 
of a spider, which, however, Mr. McLachlan believes to be for 
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protection from its enemies, while he doubts its carnivorous pro¬ 
pensities, regarding it as probably a vegetable feeder. He then 
entered into the subject of systematic position, structure, distri¬ 
bution, number of species, concluding with a detailed description 
and zoological remarks on those forms of the Embidse now 
known. He observed that the larvse of a species of Embia has 
been noticed in fossil amber. The living forms inhabit both 
hemispheres at spots wide apart. None are known from Aus¬ 
tralia.—Mr. G. Busk verbally explained the more important 
points in the succeeding paper, viz ., <e Observations on British Poly- 
zoa,” by the worthy field naturalist, Mr. Charles Peach. The latter 
has faithfully described and delineated a number of forms of this 
marine family, some of which he regards as new to science, and 
of other known genera and species he adds much information 
regarding their habits and history. Eor instance, Scrupocellaria 
scruposa he shows has tubulous wool-fibre-like roots armed 
with spines, and by which it attaches itself to certain sponges, 
&c., a fact previously unknown.—A notice of the Lichens of the 
Challenger expedition, by the Rev. J. M. Crombie, and on Crus¬ 
tacea inhabiting certain hollow sponges, by Mr. Edward J. Miers, 
were two papers read in brief extract. 

Zoological Society, June 5.—Prof. W. IT, Flower, F.R.S., 
vice-president, in the chair.—A communication was read from 
Dr. A. B. Meyer, inclosing a paper by the late Dr. Bowerhank, 
describing five new species of sponges, discovered by Dr. Meyer 
at the Philippine Islands and New Guinea during his recent 
travels in the Eastern Archipelago.—A communication was read 
from Mr. E. L. Layard, F.Z.S., containing some remarks on 
the exact localities of certain species of Birds of the Islands of 
the South Pacific.—A second communication from Mr. Layard 
contained remarks on a paper by Mr. R. B. Sharpe on the 
Cuculidce of the Ethiopian Region.—A communication was read 
from Mr. Arthur G. Butler containing an account of a collection of 
Lepidoptera, made at Cape York and on the south-east coast of New 
Guinea by the Rev. J. S. MacFarlane. Of these five butterflies and 
four moths were described as new to science.—Dr. A. Gunther, 
F.R.S., read a report on a collection of fishes made during the 
late Arctic Expedition by Mr. Hart, Naturalist on board H.M.S. 
Discovery . Among them was a new species of Charr, from a 
lake near the winter-quarters of the Discovery, which was pro¬ 
posed to be called Salmo naresi .—A communication was read 
from Mr. D. G. Elliot, F.Z S., containing a review of the genera 
and species of Ibidinas or sub-family of Ibises.-—A communica¬ 
tion was read from Mr. Martin Jacoby, containing the descrip¬ 
tions of some new species of Phytophagous Coleoptera from 
various parts of the world.—Messrs. P. L. Sclater and O. Salvin 
read descriptions of six apparently new species of birds from col¬ 
lections lately received from Ecuador and Peru. Amongst these 
was a remarkable new duck of the genus Fuhgula from the 
vicinity of Lima, Peru, proposed to be called Fuligula nationi 
after Prof. Nation, its discoverer.—Mr. A. H. Garrod read the 
third part of his series of papers on the anatomy of Passerine 
birds, and treated specially 01 some modifications of the Tracheo- 
phonine larynx which he had lately ascertained to occur in the 
genera Fteroptochus and Grallaria. —Mr. George French Angas 
communicated notes on a collection of land and fresh-water shells 
from South-west Madagasc ar ; amongst these Mr. Angas pointed 
out three new species of Helix , one of Bulimus, and one of Physa 
which he proposed to call Helix water si, H. balstoni , H. ekon - 
goensis, Bulimus balstoni, and Physa Madagascariensis. —A second 
communication from Mr. Angas contained the description of a 
remarkable shell from Japan, which he named Thatcher a pvira- 
bilis , also the description of a new species of Leiodomus from 
Kurrachi, Scinde, proposed to be called L. kurrackensis . 

Entomological Society, June 6.—J. W. Dunning, vice- 
president, in the chair.—Mons. Rene Oberthiir, Rennes, France, 
was elected a foreign member.—Mr, J, W. Douglas exhibited 
sixteen species of Psyllidce (four of them being new to Britain}, 
which he had taken during the latter half of 1876. Mr. Douglas 
took the opportunity of calling the attention of entomologists to 
the wide field for investigation offered by these insects, the eco¬ 
nomy of many of the species being still quite unknown.—Mr. 
F. Grut exhibited a white downy nest from Jamaica supposed to 
be the work of some insect.—Mr. H. Goss exhibited a dark 
variety of Cleora glahraria. —Mr. C. O. Waterhouse exhibited a 
magnificent dragon-fly from Borneo. This insect, which is new 
to science, he has proposed to name Gynacantha plagiatq. The 
specimen, a female, measured more than six inches in expanse. 
—The Secretary read a circular from Dr. Buchanan White, of 
Perth, soliciting specimens of Hemiptera (especially exotic) from 


entomologists, as he was engaged in working out that order of 
insects.—Dr. Sharp communicated a note on some species of 
Rhyncophorous beetles from New Zealand, which had been 
sent to Dr. Leconte for examination.—Mr, Pascoe made some 
remarks upon the foregoing note.—Mr. J. W. Slater com¬ 
municated a paper on the food of gaily-coloured caterpillars, 
in which he attempted to show that brightly-coloured larvse 
generally fed upon poisonous plants.—A discussion ensued, in 
which Messrs. Dunning, McLachlan, Waterhouse, and Meldola 
took part. Mr. Meldola called the attention of the Society to 
the explanation of the subject given by Wallace in 1867, and 
exhibited some butterflies which were the sole survivors of an 
old Indian collection, the greater part of which had been demo¬ 
lished by mites. The surviving specimens all belonged to pro¬ 
tected genera (. Euplcea , Danais, and Fapilio), proving that the 
quality which rendered these insects-, distasteful was, to a certain 
extent, retained after death. 

Anthropological Institute, June 12.—Col. A. Lane Fox, 
F.R.S., vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. W. J. Knowles, of 
Ballycally, read a paper on some recent discoveries of flint im¬ 
plements, worked bones, and other objects in a kitchen midden at 
Ballintoy, co. Antrim.—The director then read some notes on 
customs of the Caledonia women of Stuart's Lake and Fraser 
Lake Indians, and two legends of the Langley Fort Indians, by 
Mr. Gavin Hamilton, of the Hudson Bay Company (communi¬ 
cated by Dr. John Rae, F.R.G.S.)—Staff-Surgeon Messer, R.N., 

M. D., then made some interesting observations on the subject of 
poisoned arrows, as used by the South Sea Islanders, and the 
effects, moral and physical, of them on Europeans and blacks.— 
Mr. G. M. Atkinson exhibited for the Rev. J. C. Roger, 
Rubbings from a Runic inscription found on a stone in Cunnings- 
burgh churchyard, Shetland Isles, and of a stone with Oghams, 
found five feet below the surface at Lunnasting, Shetland Isles. 

Victoria (Philosophical) Institute.—The Rev. Isaac Taylor 
read a paper on the history of alphabets. De Rouge’s great dis¬ 
covery has proved that the alphabet is the oldest existing monu¬ 
ment of human civilisation—older than the pyramids, "i here were 
three stages in its invention :—1. Ideograms—pictures of things. 
2. Phonograms—symbols of words and syllables. 3. The letters 
of the alphabet. After giving a brief account of the syllabic writing 
which was developed by the Japanese out of the Chinese, and by 
the C>priotes out of the Cuneiform, he went on to explain De 
Rouge's discovery of the mode in which the Semites bad se¬ 
lected twentj-two letters out of the 400 Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and thus formed that first alphabet which had been the parent 
of all alphabets in the world. He showed how all the alphabets 
of the world were to be traced, by means of the Moabite stone, 
to their source in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. He went on to 
explain the causes of alphabetic change ;—1. Those due to nature 
of writing materials—clay, stone, papyrus, parchment, palm- 
leaves. 2. Indolence in the writing. 3. Need of legibility. 

Cambridge 

Philosophical Society, May 21.—Mr. Pearson read a paper 
on one passage in Hesiod and three in Ovid’s Fasti, which he 
said he considered might be properly tested and illustrated from 
modern astronomy. Admitting, as is often averred, that many 
allusions of this nature in the classical authors are inaccurate or 
wrong, some he thought might be still found to have the stamp 
of truth about them. Hesiod says (Op. et Di. 564-67) that 
sixty days after the winter solstice Arctuius rose during twilight 
in the evening. Arcturus’s position for January 1, 1875, is 
given in the Nautical Ahnanac as R.A 14b. 9m. 55s., Dec. 19 0 
50’ 22 4 " N. If we convert these data into latitude and longitude, 
reduce the star’s longitude by about 36° 10', which, at the annual 
rate of 50"'! for precession will bring us to about 730 R.c., and 
reconvert the star’s new longitude and latitude into R.A. and 
Dec., we shall find that the position of the star in the early part 
of the eighth century B.C., which may be fairly taken to repre¬ 
sent the era of Hesiod, was something about 12I1. 6m. R.A. 
and 33 ° 3 °' north dec. On Feb. 20, at that time, in lat. 38^° 

N. , about the situation of Ascra and Helicon, the sun would set 
about 5.40 P.M., while Arcturus would rise above the horizon 
about 5.53 P.M., a relative position of the two luminaries which 
fairly answers to the words of the poet. And while investigating 
the position of the star, Mr. Pearson said he found he had unin¬ 
tentionally explained, as he believed, the epithet “late-setting,’ 
applied to Arcturus in Horn. ^ Od. E' 272. Arcturus at that 
epoch would first have been visible at the time of its morning 
setting about May 24, and would set June 1 at 3.30 A.M., July 1 
at 1.32 A.M., Aug. 1 at II.30 p.m. During the early summer, 
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therefore, when the Greek seaman or agriculturist was often 
spending the nights out of doors, the iate time at which this 
brilliant star would set must have been quite unmistakable, and 
Ulysses is naturally described as keeping his eye fixed on it while 
sailing eastwards, as carefully as he kept the Bear on his left. 
Again in the “Fasti” o! Ovid, i. 654, ii. 76, we are told that 
Lyra, or Vega, was last visible when setting in the evening, about 
February 1. “ Ubi est hodie, quae Lyra fulsit heri?” Em¬ 

ploying again the method of calculation indicated above, we find 
on that day at Rome the sun would set about 5.10 p.m., and 
Lyra about 5 * 44 * As the days at that time of the year are 
rapidly lengthening, while the star would set earlier every day, 
it is obvious that the date assigned for the last appear¬ 
ance of the latter is nearly exact. Ovid’s references to 
Arcturus are not at first sight so satisfactory. May 26th 
and June 6th (“Fasti v. 733, vi. 235) are both assigned as 
the first days on which he is visible, probably by a mistaken 
reference to two different modes of calculating the time of a 
star’s rising. On May 26 the star would rise at 4.25 a.m., on 
June 6 at 3.43 a.m. The sun on the former day rises at Rome 
about 4.35, and on the latter at 4.30 a.m. If we consider Ovid 
to have consulted two different authorities, one of which gave 
the true and the other the visible heliacal rising of the star, no 
reasonable exception can be taken to the value of his state¬ 
ments. He makes, however, a remark about Capella which 
seems really erroneous. He says (“ Fasti ” v. 113) that she rises 
on May 1st, i.e , is then first visible in the morning. But at the 
time when Ovid lived she would, according to the mode of 
computation used in the previous examples, have risen about 
3.0 a.m., while the sun would not have risen until after 5.0. We 
have a similar apparent mistake in Piiny and Columella, nearly 
contemporaries, who fix Arcturus’ rising for the 23rd or 21st of 
February. On that day the sun would set at Rome about 5.35 
p.m., whereas the star would not pass the horizon before 6.30 
P. M. They seem to have copied from Hesiod without any thought. 
The iate Mr. F. Baily, in his edition of “Ancient Star Catalogues,” 
published in vol. xiii. of the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, does not seem to have actually compared the positions 
there given to any of the principal stars with those which in the 
present day we must suppose them to have then occupied. As, 
however, the present rate of change in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic would have made it in the time of Eratosthenes (230 
B.c.) about 23 0 43', whereas that astronomer fixes it roughly at 
23 0 51', it is to be hoped that, making allowance for inaccuracies 
in the MSS., such a process of verification may be attempted 
with some prospect of success ; and possibly some explanation 
found of Ptolemy’s idea that in his time (a.d. 140) the amount 
of annual precession was only 36".—Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher com¬ 
municated to the society a ten-figure table of the values of e x and 
e~ x , with their logarithms from x — ito x = 500 at unit inter¬ 
vals. The table was intended to accompany Prof. F. W. New¬ 
man’s table of e ~ x 9 and will appear with it in the Transactions 
of the Society. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, June n.—M. Peligot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read ;—On the densities of vapour; 
reply to M. H. Sainte-Claire Deville, by M. Wurtz.—On the 
atomic notation ; reply to M. Berthelot, by M. Wurtz.—Second 
note on the Nouvelle Navigation of M. Villarceau, apropos of 
the interior sea of the Algerian Sahara, by M. Naudin. He 
urges that the result would very probably be an immense pesti¬ 
lential focus. The slope would be slight, and the depth of water 
in the border of the lake small. A large portion of land would 
thus be alternately covered with water in the rainy season, 
and left dry in the summer ; and with the mixture of salt and 
fresh water, bright solar light, and tropical heat during two-thirds 
of the year, there would be active generation of organisms, the 
putrefaction of which must corrupt the air all round.—Theory for 
finding the number of co-variants and contra-variants of order and 
degree, given, linearly independent of any system of simultaneous 
forms containing any number of variables, by Mr. Sylvester.—On 
the rotatory polarisation of quartz, by MM. Soret and Sarasin. 
They have extended their researches to the ultra-violet radia¬ 
tions, using the light had from induction sparks between cad¬ 
mium points and applying the spectroscope with fluorescent eye¬ 
piece.—Observations on the ovigerous tubes of the Phylloxera, 
by M. Boiteau.—Results obtained at Cognac since 1875, by 
the use of alkaline sulpho-carbonates, by M. Monillefert.-—* 
On the use of sulpho-carbonates, by M. He Georges.—On a new 
electric lamp with oblique circular rheophorcs, by M. Regnier. 
He was led to this arrangement from having observed that with 


rheophores meeting angularly the most of the light was emitted 
at the summit of the angle. The occultations—hitherto inse¬ 
parable from carbon discs—are suppressed. Each rheophore has 
its own clockwork movement, and the motors, pivoted, can 
oscillate with their respective rheophores. One is manoeuvred 
by the operator, who puts the carbons in position ; the 
other, commanded by a solenoid in the circuit, oscillates 
automatically, bringing the carbons in contact, or sepa¬ 
rating or approximating them at the proper time.—M. Cance 
presented a new system of electro-magnets with multiple cores, 
in which M. Camacho’s tubular cores are replaced by small soft 
iron rods juxtaposed, and enveloping, two by two, the different 
layers of spiral; this gives certain advantages.—M. Trouve pre¬ 
sented an improved sound for wounds caused by fire-arms.— 
.On the infinitely small displacement of a dihedron of invariable 
size, by M. Mannheim.—Historical remarks on the theory of 
motion of one or several bodies, of constant or variable 
forms, in an incompressible fluid (continued), by M. Bjerknes.—- 
On certain functions, similar to circular functions, by M. 
Appeil.—Comparative study of observations by day and by 
night; second note, by M. Perrier. He finds that azi¬ 
muthal observations by night have a degree of precision 
at least equal, if not superior to that of observations by day, 
and thinks they should forthwith be introduced into the practice 
of geodesy.—On the determination of the zenith of a ship or 
point observed at sea by means of straight lines of height; in¬ 
sufficiency of the zenith or place of the ship called the most pro¬ 
bable.; determination of a point nearest the true zenith, by M. 
Bertot.—Researches on the use of magneto-electric machines 
with continuous currents, by M. Gramme. With baths 
coupled in tension, M. Wohlhill, of Hamburg, got a deposit 
corresponding to 43 kilogr. of silver per hour, while expending 
15-horse power on the machine. M. Gramme describes several 
experiments by himself of this nature.—Influence of a mechanical 
action on the production of various hydrates in supersaturated 
saline solutions, by M. Gernez.—On the new general method of 
synthesis of hydrocarbides, acetones, &c., by MM. Friedel and 
Crafts.—Researches on normal propylene, by MM. Reboult and 
Bourgoin.—Composition of a substance formed on an iron rod 
altered by a Siemens gas furnace, by M. TerreiL Under the 
simultaneous action of the oxidising and reducing gases of the 
furnace, the iron was transformed aLmost wholly into anhydrous 
protoxide of iron. M. Daubree made some remarks on this.— 
On the asparagine of amygdalene; hypothesis on its physio¬ 
logical rdle by M. Portes. 
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